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western coast of Arabia, and with that highly commendable 
feeling that should animate every traveller — to prove the truth of, 
and honestly to state, the observations of his predecessors in the 
same path — he has placed this subject in a prominent point of 
view, and triumphantly vindicated the memory of that courageous 
traveller Bruce. 

These volumes are accompanied by an excellent map of the 
province of 'Oman, by Mr. John Arrowsmith, from routes and 
observations supplied by Mr. Wellsted. The narrative is written 
in an unpretending, straightforward, sailor-like style, and we 
trust its reception by the public may be an example to Mr. Well- 
sted's brother officers, whether of the Indian or Royal Navy, 
that the opportunities for observing, which are placed within their 
reach in the common course of naval service, if taken advantage of, 
will afford them occasions for distinguishing themselves, and of 
contributing largely to our stock of general and geographical 
knowledge. 

VII. — Ueber die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java nebst einer 
Einleitung uber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprach- 
baues und ihren Einfluss auf die geistige Entwickelung des 
Menschengeschlects. Von Wilhelm von Humboldt. Erster 
Band. Berlin, 1836. 
[On the Kavi Language in the Island of Java, with an Introduction 
on the Varieties in the Structure of Human Languages, and 
their Influence on the Intellectual development of the Human 
Race. By William de Humboldt. First Vol.] Communicated 
by the Rev. G. C. Renouard. 
Of the many authors distinguished by various and profound 
learning who flourished in the seventeenth century, few attracted 
more notice in his own times, and none left behind him more 
honourable memorials of ability and industry, than Job Ludolph, 
who, when verging on the third age of man, resumed and perfected 
the studies of his youth ; and, at that advanced period of life, 
composed a series of works replete with stores, drawn from the 
most remote and varied sources ; nor have his works been yet 
superseded by the vast accumulation of knowledge acquired in 
the century and a half which have elapsed since his decease. But 
that which raises our admiration of Ludolph to the highest pitch, 
is the fact that these works were not compiled in the closet of a 
recluse devoted to learned and abstruse speculations, but the pro- 
ductions of a man constantly engaged in public business, as the 
minister of his sovereign, either at home or abroad ; one, in short, 
whose severer labours must all have been dedicated to the service 
of the State. There is perhaps no country in Europe where the 
ardour of a scholar and the application and sagacity of a politician 
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can be found so singularly combined, except Germany ; and that 
country has in our own times produced not only a Niebuhr, whose 
literary pursuits were merely delayed, as Ludolph's were, by his 
political engagements, but still more the distinguished author of 
the work named above. William de Humboldt, though less 
known in this country than his illustrious brother, has long 
ranked among the most eminent scholars in Germany, who, not- 
withstanding the close attention demanded by his important duties 
as a Minister of State, found time to cultivate the science of 
language to an extent and depth rarely, if ever, equalled. His 
various papers in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
to say nothing of his earlier works, are marked with a compass 
of observation and a capacity for analysis which go far to place 
him as high in the scale of metaphysical, as his brother, Baron 
Alexander de Humboldt, stands in the ranks of physical inquirers. 

Nor will the work to which the reader's attention is now di- 
rected fail to establish, on a still broader basis, the reputation of 
this amiable and eminent man. Though bearing the unassuming, 
we might almost add, repulsive title of an inquiry " into the Kavi 
Language extant in the Island of Java," it contains materials 
which develope an extent of knowledge, an acuteness of perception, 
and an accuracy of distinction, such as is rarely witnessed. The 
author's views, though often novel, are almost invariably derived 
from a clear train of logical deductions, and therefore rarely fail 
to carry conviction to the reader's mind. In the Introduction, 
which fills 430 pages, and may be considered as a separate 
Treatise, and will therefore be more generally interesting than 
the work itself, the author unfolds his theory of the nature and 
origin of language. 

To attempt anything like a tolerable analysis of this theory 
would require a much larger portion of time than is now at our 
command ; to say nothing of the difficulty of condensing what is 
scarcely susceptible of condensation, or of rendering intelligible, 
without much periphrasis, some of the most subtle speculations 
which metaphysical science can present. We must therefore content 
ourselves with giving such a notice of the contents of the different 
sections of M. de Humboldt's work as will afford some notion of 
its character and the light which it throws on one of the most 
complicated operations of the human mind. 

After a few preliminary remarks on his mode of expressing 
Asiatic words in the Roman character, and a list of authors cited, 
M. de Humboldt proceeds to fix the sense in which he uses 
the phrase "Malayan Tribes" (p. 1 — 15) to give a plan of his 
work (p. 16), and to explain the object of the Introduction (p. 17). 
By the " Malayan Tribes" he means that widely extended race 
which occupies the shores, at least, of almost all the islands of the 
Eastern and Pacific Oceans from Madagascar westward to the 
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Society Isles eastward. To investigate the structure and pecu- 
liarities of the Malayan language, and the character of the people 
by whom it is spoken, and to inquire into the influence of foreign 
civilization on their language and habits, are the objects of his 
work. But before the subject of lingual and ethnological affini- 
ties can be satisfactorily investigated, we must endeavour, he 
observes, to form a clear notion of the process followed by the 
mind in the formation of language ; to that therefore the remainder 
of his Introduction is devoted. 

After having considered in the five following sections the pro- 
gress of human development, the effect of extraordinary mental 
powers, civilization, and culture, and the additional influence of 
individuals and nations, he proceeds to inquire more immediately 
into the subject of language (sec. 7) ; the form of languages (sec. 
8) ; the form and condition of languages generally (sec. 9) ; 
sound, and particularly articulate sounds ; their changes ; their 
connexion with ideas ; their indication of general relations, the 
internal sense of articulation, and the system of sounds in lan- 
guage, and its technicalities (sec. 10). The 1 1th section treats 
of the internal form of language ; and the 12th considers the 
combination of sound with this internal form. The subjects 
afterwards noticed are a more accurate exposition of the process 
of language with the affinities and forms of words (sec. 13) ; the 
isolation, inflexion, and agglutination of words (sec. 14) ; a closer 
examination of verbal unity ; the system of incorporation in lan- 
guages ; marks of verbal unity ; pauses ; change of letters (sec. 15) : 
accentuation (sec. 16) ; incorporation ; division of a sentence into 
its members (sec. 17); agreement of sounds with the requisites 
(sec. 1 8) ; the principal distinction founded on purity of the 
principle of formation (sec. 19); character of languages, poetry, 
and prose (sec. 20) ; power of languages to develop themselves 
advantageously from each other. On the synthetic faculty in 
language; the verb, conjunction, pronoun relative, examinations 
of the development of inflected languages ; languages derived 
from the Latin (sec. 21). Retrospect on the preceding part of 
the inquiry ; on languages which deviate from the purely legiti- 
mate form (sec. 22). Condition and origin of the less perfect 
structure in languages ; Semitic languages ; the Delaware lan- 
guage (sec. 23). The Chinese language ; condition and origin 
of the less perfect structure ; the Burman (sec. 24). Did the 
polysyllabic structure arise from the monosyllabic ? (sec. 25). 

This enumeration, meagre as it is, will be abundantly sufficient 
to show the compass and interest of the dissertation itself; and 
greatly would our countrymen be indebted to the scholar who 
should favour them with such a version of the work as it deserves : 
but as in speculation so closely connected with the most subtle 
operations of the mind, language is inadequate to express what a 
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deeply exercised understanding can conceive, it is no wonder if 
the full sense of M. de Humboldt's words cannot be always 
easily attained. His style is remarkable for terseness and per- 
spicuity, but the obscurity inherent in his subject is sometimes 
sufficient to baffle even his endeavours to render tangible a thread 
which so few have the power of seizing ; a translation therefore 
of this able work would be a most arduous, though a most meri- 
torious undertaking. 

The remainder of the volume contains only the first book of 
the projected work, the seqviel of which will appear in successive 
volumes, prepared under the eye of Baron Alexander de Hum- 
boldt, who speaks in the preface of his brother's worth and 
labours in terms which reflect the brightest lustre on the mind 
from which they sprung. 

The present and the following book (p. 16) will treat of the 
Kavi language, considered as that dialect of the Malayan in 
which the influence of the Sanskrit is most manifest. But the 
original element of the Malayan tongue will be constantly dis- 
tinguished from all extraneous adjuncts, and will be traced to its 
development, in its greatest purity, in the Tagala, or language of 
the Philippine Islands. The third book will comprehend a 
view of all the Austro-Insular languages, and terminate by an 
endeavour to ascertain how far we can determine their derivation 
from one common stock, and their mutual relation to each other. 

It is not from any vain hope of satisfying the reader's curiosity 
by such an enumeration of the contents of M. de Humboldt's 
work as this, that it has been inserted in the Geographical Journal, 
but principally to call the attention of our countrymen to a pro- 
duction so deserving of study, and most particularly to express the 
grateful sense of what is due to Baron Alexander de Humboldt 
on the part of the Geographical Society, which is indebted to his 
munificence for the copy of his brother's work from which these 
extracts were taken. 



VIII. — Supplemens au Kecueil de Memoir es Hydrographiques 

pour servir a" analyse et d 'explication a V Atlas de V Ocean 

Pacifique. Par le Vice-Amiral de Krusenstern. St. Peters- 

bourg, 1836. 

It has been well observed, that " the man who points out, in 

the midst of the wide ocean, a single rock unknown before, is a 

benefactor of the human race ;" and scarcely less so is he who, 

after careful examination, is able to decide that an island, or rock, 

or shoal, which appears on a chart, is cither misplaced or has no 

existence. This title then, in its most extended signification. 

must by all navigators of the Pacific Ocean be most gratefully 

accorded to Vice- Admiral Krusenstern. 



